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always look for the name 


MORLEY QW 


stockings - undies * knitwear - gloves 











efore the issue of Ministry permits 
& ended so many permit holders had 
specified a Rover car that all Rover 
models were booked for some time 
ahead. The Rover Company is doing 
its utmost to overtake this demand 


without modifying its high standards 


of materials and workmanship. 


ROVER 
Owe of Britain's Fine Cars 


The Rover Company Ltd., 


Solihull, Birmingham; and Devonshire House, London. 








THE newspapers and films tell you what life in 
Europe is like just now. The land has been laid 
to waste. The bomb-blasted 
Wouldn’t cities are dark and bleak. 
Suppose you had to pass the 
it get on winter in such an environ- 
YOUR ment, as our Armies of 
Occupation must. How 
nerves ? would you find relief from 
its depressing effects, from 














routine and the perils of boredom ? 

The men of our forces look to the Y.M.C.A. For 
many of them it is the only source of wholesome 
recreation, interest, spiritual and mental refresh- 
ment : the only place like home. 

They look to us... We look to you. Are you going 
to look the other way ? Help us generously. 


Donations may be sent to the Lord Mayor of 
London (Sir Charles Davis, D.L.), Acting Presi- 
dent of the Y.M.C.A. War and National Service 
Fund, 112, Great Russell Street, London, W.C.1 


(Regisiered under the War Charities Act, 1940) 














Specially prepared by 
Abdulla for all lovers of 
the American style cigarette. 


Fifth Avenue . 20 for 2/4 


173 New Bond Street, W.! 
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VINEGARS 





Cider 
Eschalot 
etc. 


Made from Natural Herbs 
Matured in Genuine Malt 
Vinegar 
AND SOLD ONLY IN BOTTLE 


DUFRAIS & CO. LTD. 
21, St. James Sq., London, S.W.1 
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to guard her food we’ll need 
a frige.. ; 















‘Prestcold * 


WILL MAKE 
Refrigeration 


AN EVERY-HOUSEHOLD WORD 


PRESTCOLO 
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A PRODUCT OF THE PRESSED STEEL CO., LTD., COWLEY, OXFORD 






















Good, pure 
delicious food. 

Atreat to eat |” 
-and easily 
digested 
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ROX: GLASGOW. 





Enquiries to : 


MONTGOMERIE & CO-LTD: IB 
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LIMITED SUPPLIES 
FROM 
FAMILY GROCERS 

















Smee's 
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Bananas are back for 
the children again, 
travel abroad is 
allowed again, men 
conductors are clip- 
ping our tickets 
again, and another 
glad sign of normal 
times will be the re- 
turn of Kia-Ora fruit 
drinks. 


Kia-Ora— 
Means 


Good Health 
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The 
Mule? 


In the making of Blankets, 
the “ Mule” is a kindly, docile, 
obedient animal. It is a machine 
which spins the wool into the 
finest threads and gives the extra 
strength so necessary in a high- 
class Blanket. 


“MODERNA” Blankets will 
be guaranteed 5 Ways, 5 Years. 
Fadeless, Odourless, Mothproof, 
Unshrinkable, and all Pure Lamb’s 
Wool. In the newest of pastel 
shades. As soon as new conditions 
permit, they will be obtainable in 
all the best Stores. 


mooérna 


Blankets for 
Post-War Homes 
THOMAS RATCLIFFE & CO. LTD. 
MYTHOLMROYD, YORKS. 


— 




















CHILDREN 


Chil 
REG? | 
Eat for 





CHILPRUFE is the finest PURE WOOL 
treated scientifically to increase its beautiful 
softness. A secret Chilprufe process renders 
it unshrinkable and durable, and through 
repeated washings it retains its colour, even 
texture and shape. At present made only for 
Infants and young Children. 


Also CHILPRUFE Dresses, Rompers, Cardi- 
gans, Buster Suits for toddlers, Shoes for Babies, 
and Man-Tailored Coats for Children. 


“Supplied only throngh Chilprufe Agents.’ 


CHILPRUFE LIMITED 
LEICESTER 


CHILPRUFE [1S PURE 
WOOL MADE PERFECT 





SHERRY 


) 


Pretreree Macwe Tooo « Co tre 
Lospon » eemevenec eae 
ctor 


This world famed Sherry (formerly 
called Findlater’s Fino) could not 
be registered under that name and 
thereby protected from imitators. 
For the safeguarding therefore of 
our world-wide clientele we have 
re-named it—Findlater’s Dry Fly 
Sherry. : 


FINDLATER, MACKIE TODD & CO.LTD. 
Wine Merchants to E1.M.the King, Wigmore St. 0.1 








EEC. 


RADIO AND 
TELEVISION 
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NOW IN 
PRODUCTION ! 


ALL-WAVE 
RADIO 








THIS 5-VALVE ALL-WAVE SUPERHET recei- 
ver is the first of the G.E.C. peace-time 
productions . . . an entirely new set, 
bearing the stamp of G.E.C. quality and 
housed in a handsome plastic cabinet. 
Supplies at the moment are limited but 
every effort is being made to increase 
production. Available in both AC and 
AC/DC versions. 


AC MODEL. Price £14.14.0 (plus £3.3.3 purchase tax) 
AC/DC MODEL. Price £15.10.0 (plus £3.6.8 purchase tax) 








Advt. of The General Electric Co. Ltd., Magnet House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 








The 


Coal Situation — and Celotex 


Difficulties in the production and supply of coal have not ended now 


that the war is over. All the more urgent therefore is the argument 
for Celotex insulation in houses and industrial premises of the future. 
Celotex insulating board— used in walls, roofs, floors, ceilings and 
partitions— means in effect much more warmth per unit of fuel 
It may well make the whole difference between comfort 
and discomfort on the coal supplies likely to be available. Even 
when there is no longer a coal problem, Celotex insulation will be 
essential to working comfort, and efficiency in heating. 


CELOTEX 


consumed. 


Insulating Boards 
Building Boards 
Hard Boards 


CELOTEX LIMITED - NORTH CIRCULAR ROAD - STONEBRIDGE PARK - LONDON - N.W.10 


Members of the Building Board Manufacturers Association 
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Guard against—Tender, Sore, Spongy 
and Bleeding Gums. Dentists, for 
many years, have used Forhans 
astringent and reported completely 
satisfactory results. They also recom- 
mend Forhans Special Formula for 
the Gums Dentifrice for use at home 
because it contains the special in- 
gredient of Forhans astringent. See 
your dentist regularly. 











ON SALE ALL OVER THE WORLD 













Healthy dogs 
make good companions 
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Condition Powder Tablets 
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The Typewriter of 












the future ..... 


Built on experience 
of the past. 


EMPIRE 


Portable Typewriters 


Made in England by | 
BRITISH TYPEWRITERS LTD. | 
WEST BROMWICH 
and at 
150 Southampton Row,London, W.C.! 





40 Years’ Manufacturing 
Experience 
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SOMETIMES 
HARD TO GET 
— ALWAYS EASY 
TO USE 





Change to Colgate Brushless and enjoy the finest possible shave. 
You'll find nothing to touch it for softening up beards (even with 
cold water) —for smooth, cool shaving without sting or burn. 


1/6 & 2/6 Including Tax 








JE BALKAN SOBRANIE a 
§ CIGARETTES & TOBACCOS \\\\\ 
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PARLIAMENT is a 
rather French word for 
a very English institu- 
tion—we base our con- 
stitution on mere talk. 
We are more than satis- 
fied with the consump- 
tion of Balkan Sobranie 
—that best of all aids 
to profound dehate— 
‘within the precincts,’ 
and, when‘all the talk 
is over, government 
really depends on civil 
servants— always our 
staunchest devotees, 











Besides the shining picture 
of the room that I adorn | 
you can see in me, as in a 
magic mirror, a woman’s 
loving care, her pride in her | 
home, and her gratitude to | 
Silvo for the gleaming 
beauty which it gives so| 
carefully to her treasured | 
silver things. 


SI LVO 
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Easy feet—easy shopping 


Shopping is a tiring job at any time. But when 
your feet pain you at every step, what an ordeal it 
becomes! Standing in queues exhausts you. You reach 
home utterly defeated, your nerves in rags. 

Make things easier for yourself! If your feet hurt, 
come to Scholl’s and have proper attention. In our 
restful, well-equipped Depots you will find the scientific 
knowledge and skill not only to relieve your pain, but to 
bring your feet gradually and surely back to happy, 
normal health. We have over thirty-five years’ 
experience ; our methods are practised successfully all 
over the world. We have branches everywhere. 


SCHOLL FOOT COMFORT SERVICE 


SCHOLL 


254 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1 








first Post-war season. 








Chall the Best 1 


Good Snough 


For the garden lover 
who takes a pride in his 
lawn. Here is a machine 
that will cut to the 
smoothness of velvet 
because it is designed 
and made with the 
care and precision 
which have made 
its name famous. ¢ 


We regret supplies will | 
be limited during the 


PHONE: 
275842 


J.P.ENGINEERING CO-LTD 
MEYNELL RD - LEICESTER 
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Introducing... 
? THE NEW CONCEPTION 
iat Mam acre | IN BRITISH MOTORING 


Biscuit Manufacturers 
| to H.M. The King, 





McVitie & Price Ltd. 


Whol esome | 


Enjoyment 


Whenever eaten, and what- 

ever the occasion, there’s 

no more enjoyable form of 
nourishment than 


McVITIE & PRICES 
| BISCUITS 


National requirements still necessitate 
restriction of deliveries to certain areas. 


(Wade at 


McVITIE & PRICE’S MODERN FACTORY | 














HE technicians responsible for 

so brilliant an achievement as 
the ‘Lancaster’ bomber have turned 
their unique abilities to motor car 
design, appreaching the whele prob- 
lem from an entirely fresh angle. 
And so the post-war Armstrong 
Siddeleys are the most talked-of 
motor cars today . . . indeed a new 


conception in British motoring. 











————— 





ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY MOTORS LTD., COVENTRY. Branch of Hawker Siddeley Aircraft Co. Ltd. 
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=> Theyare the homeof HARRIS TWEED 
=== For generations the making of Harris Tweed has 





been the pride and chief industry of the men and 
women of these Islands. 
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SS 4¥/ SS The matchless texture of Harris Tweed (of virgin Scottish 
==> == wool), its great . 

Ss " durability, its variety : 

ee eae See the mark on the 








of design and colour, con- 
tinue to find increasing fame and 
favour wherever quality is recog- 
nised and “character” appreciated. 


cloth ; see the label on 
p the garment; then you 
Y know it is Harris Tweed. 








Sanat ee 


Issued by THE HARRIS TWEED ASSOCIATION LTD. 
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Charivaria 


A WRITER says that we are moving willy-nilly towards a 
new communal way of life. We knew that sooner or later 
the queue would oust the individual. 


° ° 


Scientists are perfecting a shell which can be made to 
travel at right-angles a few seconds after leaving the 
muzzle of the gun. The 
outlook is black for world 
peace, which is said to be 
just round the corner. 


° ° 


When the pips sound 
during a telephone con- 
versation it is always pos- 
sible to say a few words of 
farewell without an extra 














charge. But just try to 
squeeze them in on a 
telegraph form! 

° ° 





“Japan will be allowed to 
import 200,000 tons of cotton 
this year to cover the most urgent requirements.” 

From a Monitoring Digest. 
Nicely put. 
° ° 


During a football cup-tie in the Midlands the game was 
stopped so that the players could retrieve the referee’s 
whistle which had been trampled in the mud. The referee 
of course had to extricate himself 
unaided. 

° ° 


A nature-lover protests that 
there should be more flowers and 
greenery along the arterial roads. 
Touring cyclists will soon be doing 
their best. 

° ° 





A French scientist predicts that 
in a thousand years’ time the 
Atlantic Ocean will have disap- 
peared and that America and 
Great Britain will be joined. We 
understand, however, that G.I. 
brides are not being asked to wait. 





On sale soon will be a plastic piano that shuts up to look 
like a cocktail cabinet. Neighbours won’t care what it 
looks like so long as it shuts up. I 


° ° 


“____ Hotel, Tel-Aviv. Every moderate comfort.” 
Advt. in Middle East paper. 


All right, so long as the charges aren’t modern. 
° ° 


A health magazine prints 
a plea for a hostel for aged 
vegetarians. Anyone who 
outlives rationing should 
qualify for admission. 


°o ° 


Thieves tiptoeing past 
the family at dinner went 
upstairs in a Sussex house 
and stole jewellery. Watch 
the Food Ministry an- 
nouncements for an 
economical silent soup. 





° ° 


A doctor estimates that tons of sugar are wasted each year 
in the bottom of tea-cups. This statement will probabiy 
cause quite a stir in Scotland. 


° °o 


‘Advice is needed when young women leave the Forces 
and return to their homes,” says a writer. Undoubtedly; 
and mothers get it. 


ae 

: Dy Bi: ° ° 

ee “Ramsgate holidaymakers will dance 
under the muzzles of huge defence 
coast guns next season—and perhaps 
for years. The War Office says the 
gnus must stay.”—Evening paper. 
Ramsgate makes the time- 
honoured reply that no gnus 
would be good gnus. 


° ° 


A shopper says an assistant 
in a store came up and told her 
her hat was on fire. She added 
that small household extinguishers 
were available on the next floor. 
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Hindwell’s Dream 


are sweet but those unheard are sweeter, there is some 

excuse, I suppose, for my friend Hindwell, who would 
insist on describing how he dreamed of an opera based on 
the Rime of the Ancient Mariner. But one resents that 
kind of thing rather bitterly. It is no excuse to point 
out that Coleridge himself threatened at the end of Kubla 
Khan to revive the dulcimer symphony of the Abyssinian 
maid and to build the royal pleasure dome and the caves 
of ice so that all who saw should cry “Beware! Beware!” 
Coleridge never carried out this threat. The fifty- 
four lines -of the original remain our sole authority for 
the incident. Not so with Hindwell and the Ancient 
Mariner. 

“You can scarcely imagine,” he said when I last met 
him, “how the simple wedding music and the sound of the 
bassoon passed on to those tremendous themes in which 
we realized the drought of ‘tropical seas, the ferocity of 
hurricanes, the grinding of Polar ice, the groans of dead 
men, and finally the twittering of birds in a wood, nor 
how the whole score was inter-penetrated and _inter- 
punctuated by the clear high scream of the albatross.” 

‘The albatross,” I pointed out, “was dead.” 

“It was alive until he killed it. Then it was hung round 
his neck. Then it fell off.” 

“Did it fall off in the opera?” 

“Like lead,” he said. 

“But the whole thing is utterly impossible. 
were your voices?- Who was the tenor?” 

“The Ancient Mariner sang tenor.” 

“But he had a long grey beard.” 

“Tt was fairly short in my dream. I remember snatches 
of the libretto. He began, I remember: 

Oh, Wedding Guest : Oh, Wedding Guest, 
I pray you grant this boon, 
I wish to tell how it befell 
An albatross hung round my chest 
One wintry afternoon. 
The Wedding Guest tells him to take his skinny hand 
away. She was a mezzo-soprano.” 

“She was nothing of the sort. The poem distinctly calls 
him him. It says ‘Eftsoons his hand dropped he.’ You 
can’t have a grey-bearded tenor eftsoons dropping the 
hand of a mezzo-soprano who is clearly stated to be a male, 
and goes away at the end a sadder and a wiser man.” 

“In my dream she was the Mother of the Bride. That 
was part of the beauty of the whole idea. The scene kept 
swinging back to the outside of the church. The entire 
wedding party would then stream out and implore the 
lady to come in to the ceremony. But the tenor kept 
holding her back with his wild songs and his glittering 
eye, and at last she sat down on a stone.” 

“Very dangerous. What about the baritone?” 

“Several of the Spirits were baritones. The Spirits who 
followed the ship about. I remember one, in particular, 
of whom the book says he was ‘one of the invisible in- 
habitants of this planet, neither departed souls, nor angels, 
concerning whom the learned Jew, Josephus, and the 
Platonic Constantinopolitan, Michael Psellus, may be con- 
sulted” 

“Had they been consulted?” 

“T don’t know. He had a remarkable voice. Then 
there was Death. He sang bass, and Life-in-Death was a 
contralto. She looked exactly as the poem described her.” 


[ the statement of Keats is accurate that heard melodies 


Where 





“I’ve forgotten that.” 


“Her lips were red, her looks were free, 
Her locks were yellow as gold, 
Her skin was white as leprosy—— 

and they diced for her soul, you remember. She sang a 
song beginning ‘The game is done. I’ve won! I’ve won!’ 
and then whistled thrice. It was 4 very effective number. 
So was the chorus of dead men, lying down, with seraphs 
standing on them and waving their hands.” 

“Tt says in the poem ‘No voice did they impart. 

“They jolly well imparted a lot in my dream. They 
were very angry at being dead when the Ancient Mariner 
was still alive. But I wish I could describe the setting 
to you. Perhaps the most wonderful thing was the way 
the weather and the scenery altered, and the weird lighting 
effects, and the interchange of night and day. You know 
how it says ‘The glorious sun uprist.’ And the moon 
and the stars. I don’t suppose the sun and moon ever 
uprist in any stage performance so frequently as they 
uprist in this one. , And then you would have the First 
Voice, a soprano, singing off-stage: 

But tell me, tell me, speak again 
Thy soft response renewing, 
What makes the ship drive on so fast, 
What is the ocean doing ? 
And then the stage deck of course would begin moving 
up and down, but only very slightly because 4s 

“T°ll give you all that, but I don’t see what your mezzo- 
soprano had to sing.” 

“That’s the whole point. She was bewildered by the 
horror of the Mariner’s tale. She could hardly credit the 
water-snakes, or the ghosts, or the agonies he endured. 
She kept singing songs like: 

You say that slimy things did crawl 
Upon the slimy sea, 
Oh, Mariner, I don’t believe 
That things like that could be. 
Then the curtain would drop, and you would be back at 
the church door, and out would come the rest of the party, 
and the verger would sing: 
Come back, come back, oh Bride’s Mamma ! 
Come back where you are bid, 
The death-fires did not dance about 
Although he swears they did. 
And then you would be switched back to the icy seas 
again. After all these terrible events and spectral shapes 
you had the sweet relief of the splashing oars and the 
forest. music.” 

“Forest music?” 

“The Hermit good lived in a wood. He shrieved the 
Ancient Mariner after a lot of musical argument in a boat 
which kept spinning round and round. He sang bass 
like Death.” 

“T see. And how did it end?” 

“The Bride’s Mother was pulled back into the church, 
shutting out the wedding music, and the tenor sat down 
on the stone and sang his piece about ‘He prayeth best, 
who loveth best.’ Then he got up and went away. Then 
the doors opened, the procession came out, and you had 
‘The Voice that Breathed o’er Eden.’” 

‘And how did the audience take it?” 

“There was incredible enthusiasm. Everybody was 
there. I particularly noticed the Russian Ambassador and 
Mr. Bevin. But I think that bird-lovers predominated.” 

“Next time you dream it,” I said, “I hope it will be a 
ballet.” Evo. 
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“Fave vou heard any of these silly stories about smuggling?” 


Assistant Masters : 


Are They Insane ? 


Mr. Wentworth’s Patience is Exhausted. 


(Mr. Wentworth has not been well lately after a nasty attack of flu, and his state of health may well account 
for the uncharacteristic and indeed at times almost unbalanced violence of the note he has handed to the 
Headmaster. It is hoped that the matter may be smoothed out later in an interview, but the Staff are not 
optimistic, and betting in the Common Room is 100 to 8 against Wentworth lasting beyond the end of the present 


term. Betting by the boys is not, of course, permitted.) 


MEMORANDUM BY A. J. WENTWORTH, B.A. 


IR,—It is with considerable regret that I inform you 

that things cannot go on as they are at present 
| unless some change is made. Had it been some 
small matter such as the school radiators which have been 
stone cold for the last three days I should have come to 
see you in the ordinary way, or the shortage of nibs and 
blotting-paper about which I have spoken fifty times to 
Rawlinson already, but it is not. A schoolmaster has 
plenty to do without that sort of thing in any case. But 
either there is discipline in a school or there is not. That is 
my point. And if there is no discipline I for one will have 
no part in it. I have not given up what might have been 
the best years of my life to Burgrove in order to have my 
boot-laces tied to the legs of my desk at the end of it and 
be prevented from rising to my feet when parents are 
shown into my class-room as I always do. This is not 


the first time an attempt has been made to make me look 
ridiculous in front of other people, nor is it the last, as I 
am well aware, after seeing Matron sneaking into your 
study this very afternoon with some garbled version no 
doubt of an incident outside the School Museum which 
could never have happened if people would stop mis- 
representing my slightest action and making mare’s nests 
at my expense out of nothing at all. 

I have always done my best and put the interests of the 
school first, but if it is to be put about that I made an 
unprovoked attack with a cutlass on a boy of eleven years 
during the after-lunch rest-period, I can only say that the 
sooner I tender my resignation the better for all concerned. 
That the boy, Malcolm, was not even a member of my 
Mathematical Set would have been enough, one might 
have supposed, to scotch such a ridiculous story at the 
outset. But apparently it is not. The sword was not, 
as it happens, a cutlass, but a scimitar. There is no 
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cutlass in the School Museum. But those who are respon- 
sible for the campaign of vilification and slander against 
me are not likely to allow a trifle of that nature to stand 
in their way. I should be thankful, perhaps, that I am 
not accused of throwing assegais, of which a large number 
were presented to the school last term by Mr. Tallboys 
and hang on the west wall at present pending some other 
arrangement. He has also promised an elk’s head and 
some West African wood-carvings. 

I am determined to put a stop to this kind of thing. 
I have as much right to handle the weapons in the Museum 
as anyone. More. The Museum is in my charge, as was 
settled at the Masters’ Meeting in January, and Malcolm 
had no business to be there in the ,rest-period. Does 
Matron deny ‘my right to take down the scimitar and dust 
it? If so, let her deny it to my face and I will very soon 
make clear to her where her jurisdiction ends and mine 
begins. She would be better employed in seeing that the 
boys are resting on their beds after lunch than in trying 
to interfere with the way I run the Museum. 

I have little more to say. I consider that Malcolm’s 
behaviour in dashing out of the Museum crying “Spare 
me! Spare me!” the moment he caught sight of me with 
the sword in my hand was little short of downright imper- 
tinence. The boy should be thrashed. That I should 
run after him to tell him to be quiet was not only a perfectly 
natural thing to do, it was my duty. And I shall continue 
to do my duty, with or without Matron’s permission, for 
so long as I remain on the Staff here at Burgrove. 

That that time is likely to be short we are both well 
aware. My resignation is in your hands.. Should you 
wish to accept it, there is no more to be said, except to 
thank you for many happy years and much kindness and 
to ask you as a special favour that some arrangement be 
made to expedite the return of my laundry before I depart. 
I should of course in the ordinary way approach Matron 
on this matter, but you will understand, in the circum- 
stances, that that is quite impossible. I have a few books 
which may be of use to the boys’ library. 

If, as I very much hope, you desire me to withdraw my 
resignation I will do so, provided: | 

That a full apology is made by Matron in the presence 
of the whole Staff. 

That Malcom is thrashed, or otherwise punished at 
your discretion. 

That other arrangements are made for the manage- 
ment of the School Museum, which it is now painful for 
me to enter. 

I will take steps to deal with the comparatively trivial 
matter of the boot-laces myself. 

(Signed) ARTHUR J. WENTWORTH. 


(The following note has, I understand, just been received 
by Wentworth from the Headmaster. It seems to clear the 
matter up.) 


Dear A. J.,—I don’t know what all the fuss is about. 
Matron came to see me this afternoon about gym-shoes. 
I have seen Malcolm and told him not to be a silly little 
fool. 

You had better be more strict with IIIa. Send the 
boys responsible for tieing you up to me. But you were 
mistaken in thinking I had a parent with me; it was a 
man to see about the breakdown of the central heating. 

I cannot allow you to resign on the grounds that you 
were unable to stand up when a plumber came into your 
class-room. We must not be over-sensitive, must we? 


(Signed) G.S. 


(There the matter rests at present—but not, if I know 
Wentworth, for long.) H. F. E. 
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A Jingle of Jargon 


(Carefully constructed of lines nearly every one of which 
would have been quite unintelligible to Dr. Johnson—or, for 
that matter, Dr. Crippen.) 


AID the airman to the skyman, ‘Now the global 
conflict dwindles, 
Do a spot of gen-bestowing on an unenlightened 
erk— ; 
Is it true the milkman humours fion-priority consumers ? 
Do you,see the grocer planning an austerity Dunkirk ?” 


“There are hedgehogs,” said the skyman, “to be softened 
up and plastered— 
There are pockets still to hit at, there are Anzios to 


crack; 
Thunderbolts at tree-top level have to prang them like the 
devil, 
Peeling off to winkle round them, fanning out to push 
them back.” 


“Corridors are being driven through the armoured tips of 
bulges, 
V-repairs proceed so slowly they’re a topic for the wits; 
But it stirs the public passion finding too much off-the- 
ration— 
That means D Day,” said the airman, “for a new black- 
market blitz.” 


“T’d an uncle,” said the skyman, “with a hoard of Yankee 
candy; 
When a doodle-bug approached him he concluded that 
was that; 
But his loss was only partial, as he told the shelter marshal, 
For his Morrison preserved it, though his Anderson was 
flat.” 


“We were spearheads in the U-war,” said the airman to 
the skyman, 
“And we pounced on pick-a-bomb planes with a stern 
avenging whizz... 
If a multi-level fly-past doesn’t make me think of my past, 
Would utility peace-feelers make a neutral think of his?” 


“What of Radar?” said the skyman. 
and Python? 
Even crocodiles were hush-hush till the newsmen blew 
the gaff. 
Does our proud successful side owe more to Pluto than to 
Fido, 
Seac, Ensa, Naafi, Amgot, Unrra, Reme or the RAF?” 


“What of Mulberry 


> 


“Came the peace switch, from VJ Day,” said the airman 
to the skyman, 
‘““Many phrases lost their power to uplift or disconcert, 
But I will say this: I’d rather be a pre-Pearl-Harbour 
father 
Than set out to smash a record in a new top-secret 
squirt.” 
° ° 


Batting in the Belfry 


“As acting captain of the Opposition team Mr. Eden has shown 
some skill in his handling of the side’s bowling resources. 

Last week the variation of opening on foreign affairs with Mr. 
Harold Macmillan instead of himself was a marked success. Similar 
changes are to be rung again this week.” —‘“ Daily Telegraph.” 
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Chocolate 


. ON jour, madame, je suis heureux 
de faire votre connaissance.” 
Or does that bit come at the 
end? I forget. 

“ Pas depuis sept ans, madame .. . 

I am told that, none the less, I 
speak marvellously the French and I 
am flattered by the compliment, but 
unfortunately I cannot say so, having 
forgotten the French for it. 

What, after all, does Truth matter 
in a world. of Gallic good manners? 

How delightfully civilized it is, after 
all these years of war, to be engaged 
once again in a polite French -con- 
versation. 

[f only I could remember a few words. 

I try. 

“Comment  trowvez-vous, 
qu'on mange ici ?” 

One finds, it appears, that malgré 
tout one eats here assez bien. . 

There is the—er—rationnement. 

Which doesn’t sound right, some- 
how. But she understands. 

One agrees that one has become 
very thin. 

I would tell her about my losing a 
stone’and a half if only I could turn 
the stone and a half into kilos. She 
tells me what she has lost in kilos, 
but, alas, I cannot convert that into 
stones. 

I make, however, a sympathetic 
noise by clicking my tongue. It is, 
I fear, a click that has more of English 
than of French in it. 

We agree that the shortage of food 
has told hardest on the very old and 
on the very young. 

It is easier, she thinks, pour les gens 
de notre dge. 

I am flattered, being old enough to 
be her father. 

The children, 
chocolate. 

But, she says, it is not so bad because 


” 


madame, 


I say, miss their 


.Can. it be that she winks ? 


les gens de notre dge give their chocolate 
ration to the young. 

“Naturellement.” 

She looks at me. I look at her. 
Can it be 
that I wink back at her? 

Indeed, it appears that she never 
ate chocolate at all before the war. 

“Ni moi, non plus.” 

As if that made it any better. 

And now she must go. 

“Je suis heureux, madame...” 

Or should that bit really come at the 
beginning ? 

And now that she has gone I 
remember too late the French for 
“flattered.” 

Ah, and here is my godson, who 
visits me once every holidays. 

As a result of conversation with the 
lady from France I have a slight 
feeling of guilt. That may be the 
reason why I select from my note case 
a pound note instead of a ten-shilling 
one. 

He says that it is jolly decent of me. 

And so it is of course, though I do 
not say so—one pound, when you 
consider income tax, being in effect 
two. 

“Brown,” he says, and stops. 

Brown is his particular friend, and 
since he is evidently anxious to talk 
about Brown I encourage him to 
continue. 

“Brown lives with his godfather,” 
he says, “and his godfather never 
gives him a penny to go back to 
school with.” 

I do not measure my terms in con- 
demning Brown’s godfather. 

It is shocking that-such a man 
should be a godfather at all. There 
ought to be a law to stop it. 

“But,” he starts again, and stops. 

Once more I encourage him to 
continue. 
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He does. 

“But his godfather gives him his 
sweet coupons. And, of course,” he 
continues hurriedly, “there is nothing 
much to buy with money these days.” 

I have the sensation of a trapped 
beast. 

I fumble in my pocket. 

“Take this,” I say. 

He grasps it eagerly. 

He says, “Would 
pound note back ?” 

But I know how to be magnanimous 


you like the 


. and I wave the suggestion aside. 


What follows is stark lunacy. 

A Voice says, “When this rationing 
period ends, come and ask me for my 
sweet coupons for the next period. 
Make a point of it. Don’t forget.” 

It is a dreadful thing, like Joan of 
Are, to hear Voices. 

I look round quickly. 

But nobody is there. 

I fear there can be no doubt about 
it. It is my voice which has said this 
terrible thing, and I cannot let my 
own voice down. 

“That’s terribly decent of you,” 
my godson says. 

“Les gens de notre dge .. .” the lady 
from France said. 

“Avant la guerre,” she said, “je ne 
mangeais jamais” le chocolat—jamais, 
jamais de ma vie.’ 

But that does not really make it 
any better. 

° ° 


Ruanin’ Wild. 


H, but I want to run wild! 
I am not reconciled 
to the stodgy life. 
I’m as keen as a knife 
to cut capers. 
Away with these papers! 
Away with this ink! 
I think 
I’m quite the most reckless person 
alive, 
and I’ve 
a passionate wish to tear 
about with the wind in my hair! 
I could run, run, run, 
leaping across the world into the sun, 
shouting and leaping and waving my 
arms around, 
yards off the ground. 
Oh, no, I didn’t mean that! 
please 
don’t give me the keys 
of the universe! 
For, to be terse, 
to be exact, 
as a matter of fact 
I only meant it would be divine 
to run wild as far ‘as the Serpentine! 


~. 
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At the Ballet 





“THe SLEEPING Beauty” 


Covent Garden is itself again. When the orchestra 
under Constant LAMBERT played the opening of TcHal- 
KOVSKY’S brilliant score and the curtain rose on the palace 
of King Florestan XXIV, it was enough to take one’s 
breath away, with its marble pillars and staircases leading 
apparently to the clouds, its crystal fountains, red velvet 
hangings and negro lackeys resplendent in white and gold. 
And what a gorgeous seventeenth-century throng graced 
the christening of the infant Princess Aurora! OLIVER 
MEssEL, the designer, has really let himself go, and the 
result is a riot of splendour. One feels perhaps the faintest 
sense of disappointment when the fairies appear with their 
gifts. They should be the most dazzling of all the company, 
but they are far outshone by the courtiers and maids-of- 
honour. However, the disappointment is short-lived, for 
soon there appears in a towering rage and a wonderful 
chariot, drawn by rats and escorted by vultures overhead, 
the Wicked Fairy Carabosse. Her black robes with Evil 
Eyes looking out of their folds seem fashioned from the 
fumes of hell, and when she utters the curse that the 
Princess shall die by pricking her finger with a spindle 


she looks malign enough to strike terror to the heart of. 


anyone. 

The moonlit hunting-scene is enchanting (the Princess 
has now been asleep for a hundred years, so the dresses are 
eighteenth-century) and Aurora’s wedding is the most 
dazzling of all. The story-book folk are there in force— 
Blue-Beard, Red Riding Hood, Goldilocks and the rest—for 
they all love happy endings. 

No better choice than this dignified classical ballet could 
have been made for the debut of the Sadler’s Wells Ballet 
on a big stage. The production is a triumph, and it 
never drags in spite of its great length. There are two 
casts who dance on alternate nights, and _ballet-lovers 
should see both, for they offer interesting contrasts. The 
Princess Aurora of Margot FonTEyN is lyrical, intensely 
musical, spontaneous and of very great charm. She is 
unquestionably a ballerina of international rank. PAMELA 
May’s Aurora is a fine performance of quite a different 
character, cast in a classic mould, brilliant, impersonal 
and clear-cut almost to hardness. ROBERT HELPMANN 
and Davip PaLrenGui are both excellent Princes Florimund. 
A guest from Soviet Russia, VioLeTTA PRoKHOROVA, who 
dances the “ Blue Bird pas de deux” with HaroLp TURNER, 
shows a quality and personality: of which one would like 
to see much more. Brryt Grey is a charming Lilac 
Fairy, and Puss in Boots and the White Cat (STANLEY 
HoupeEN and MarGaret Date) are a delight. 

But the performance that stands out among them all is 
RoBertT HELPMANN’s Wicked Fairy. This is truly magnifi- 
cent—wickedness and vengefulness-on the grand scale, a 
performance that dominates the whole stage with every 
angry sweep of the black cloak, every malicious grimace 
and evil leer, every gesture of crooked finger and stump of 
gnarled stick. Gorpon HamiLton’s Wicked Fairy is an 
exquisitely-finished miniature, and he achieves a wild-cat 
savageness that is quite terrifying. This is yet another 
* contrast in interpretation that well repays a second visit 
to the ballet. 

Altogether it is a sumptuous feast of Let’s Pretend 
which everyone will enjoy. Let’s not pretend, though, 
that the company as a whole is as yet of international 
quality. An excellent start has been made, however, and 
the wind is set in the right direction. D.C. B. 
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OFFICIAL ACTION 








“Yes, they'll have to do something about London traffic 
when cars start coming back on to the road.” 








“Yes, they'll have to do something about London traffic 
now that cars are beginning to come back on to the road.” 
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“Yes, they’/l have to do soMETHING about London traffic 
now that so many cars are coming back on to the road.” 








“Yes, they’/l HAvE to do something about London traffic 
now that more and more and more cars are coming back 
on to the road.” 
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“Yes, sooner or later, they’/1 HAVE to do SOMETHING.” 
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MOURES Me \ou4iLry 


“Does your department deal with claims for war 
damage resulting from war damage repairs?” 


H. J.’s Belles-Lettres 


HIS Belle-Lettre deals with wireless sets and what 

comes out of them. I have chosen the subject because 

it provides useful literary practice in damning with 

faint praise, impartiality and making constructive sugges- 
tions. We begin with a gradual introduction. 

We enter the lounge; all we see is devoted to comfort and 
pleasure. The seats are plump and deep, the tables 
sufficiently stable for drinks or ash-trays, but not for work. 
On the walls are reproductions of easily recognizable 
pictures. In the place of honour is a box with what looks 
like an extract from Bradshaw on glass in the front, and 
a row of buttons beneath. It is a radio, the hearth and 
focus of the modern home. 

The days when the chief attraction of the sct was not 
what it produced but where the noises came from are over. 
Now the programme is the thing, and it is becoming 
increasingly difficult to get the wrong one. It is true there 
are still atmospherics, but as a scientist I delight in these 
when there is company, attributing some to cosmic rays, 
some to vibro-massage next door and some to the canals 
on Mars. Things still go wrong, but more things go right, 
and until television really gets into every home there will 
be a bare patch for the mechanically-minded. The pro- 
gramme usually listened to is the Light, though some 
turn on the Home when going out, to make burglars think 
the house is occupied by cultivated people and there won't 
be much worth stealing. Soon there is to be a third, or 
Highbrow programme, and the problem arises, will the 
Brains Trust expect to get put on it? Probably the B.B.C. 
will tactfully solve the difficulty by asking them to stay 
down as a leaven. At present wireless is divided into 
three main classes, News, Itma and Other Programmes. 
I shall devote a paragraph to each. 

News takes the form of official communiqués, the voices 
of correspondents who are in a position to hear official 
communiqués at first hand, things that go wrong abroad, 
things that are about to go wrong at home, and coy jokes 
of the man-bites-dog variety. It leaves out murders, and 


is apt to introduce sporting results only as a by-product, 
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e.g., 258 people were present at Lords on a warm, bright 
afternoon to see the M.C.C. win by I11 for 6. 

Itma, like Charlie Chaplin, makes people laugh who do 
not generally care to do so, and drives them to make deep 
psychological excuses, such as that in Itma the super-ego 
gets liberated from the guilt complex caused by years of ill- 
treating the Id. Sometimes it is hailed as a new art form and 
sometimes it all goes back to the Commédia del Arte, but 
very stimulating to the intelligent is what it seems to be. 
By reaction, some claim to prefer Northern Music-hall, 
calling Itma such names as adolescent and para-social. 

Of other programmes, Children’s Hour is intended to 
make the young conscious of their helplessness and in- 
feriority and thus urge them to grow up faster, this being 
the main object of education. Plays are usually shorter 
than in a theatre, and there is a curious kind of play done 
on Sunday where they take a novel and pick out all the 
bits where horses clop or motors hoot, this having died out 
in other programmes. So far they have not reached Hast 
Iynne. The music is quite different from any other 
programme because either there is no applause at all or 
the applause is overwhelming; it never just falls flat as 
things sometimes do in Variety. A fairly new kind of 
feature is what they call “unscripted discussion,” where the 
characters call each other by their surnames and must not 
allow themselves to get converted as this would make the 
argument one-sided, biased and liable to lead to questions 
in Parliament. 

Very well-bred is what the B.B.C. is, and only about 
films do they take the gloves off, but of course such are 
their most serious rivals. Living as it does in the atmo- 
sphere of a Victorian book of etiquette, it has a strange 
picture in its mind of the average family, and a firm impres- 
sion that they all listen to all its programmes at the same 
time. There is Dad, who though listening to the B.B.C. 
from morn till night also has time to watch: sport, do 
gardening and agree with people in railway carriages 
about politics; Mum, who stands in queues, does exercises, 
cooks but never dressmakes, and oscillates between being 
a real chum to her children and keeping them firmly in 
their place; a boy who wishes to stay out late and is only 
prevented from leaving home altogether by strong moral 
principles; and finally a girl who does homework in public, 
or else is deeply concerned with the propriety of mixed 
dancing. The members of this family are prepared to be 
interested in almost any subject except machinery, which 
the B.B.C., with its literary education, would consider low. 

All the best radio critics make recommendations for the 
future. Here are mine: 

Friday. What.is beauty ¢: Discussion between an esthete, 
a pathologist and a mayor, 7.30 a.m. Concert of Siamese 
Music: Soloist, The Bangai Twins, 2.15 p.m. News, 9 P.M. 
The Excursion, read by Kay Hammond, 11.30 P.M. 

Saturday. Gala Breakfast, from the Temperance Hotel, 
Walsall, 7.54.M. News, 1 p.m. Unscripted discussion on 
Phrenology, 3.45P.m. Grimaldi Memorial programme, 
7.30 P.M. Report of the United Nations Statistical Com- 
mittee, 9.15 p.m. Grimaldi Memorial programme, Part IT, 
9.30PM. The Times Fourth Leaders, read by the Radio 
Doctor, 11.50 p.m. 

Sunday. Riddles, 7.12 a.m. Vic Oliver and his Wurlitzer 
Organ, 2P.mM. From a Guru’s Notebook: Introduced by 
Douglas Furber, 8 P.M. Gammer Gurton’s Needle, read by 
the Governors of the B.B.C., 11.35 p.m. 

Tuesday. Circus broadcast from Pittsburg (recording), 
7A.M. Peer Gynt (35th Brighton Wolf Cub Pack), 2'P.M. 
News, 6 p.m. The Brains Trust (A doctor who specializes in 
Polar diseases, The Three in Harmony, Sir Max Beerbohm): 
Question-master, Bill Gates, 8.15 p.m. 
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Who’s Writing this Book? 


NE of the things I have discovered about writing 
is that nearly all the most notable characters in 
recent fiction are built up surreptitiously and 

incidentally in the reader’s mind. One should never, it 
seems, take time off from the narrative or disturb the 
psychological drift to sketch a character directly—not 
even to limn him in a few bold strokes. A paragraph like 
this is bad: 

“Morton Ackwright stood a little over five feet nine 
inches. His greying hair was combed down over his face 
and his sinuous moustache repeated the lines of his winged 
collar. He was inclined to portliness, but the alertness in 
his brown eyes mocked his fifty-three years. His mouth 
was finely chiselled and full. His small ears fitted snugly 
to the sides of his head .. .” 

Yes, very bad. No reader would bother with it. Any 
practised eye would gauge the distance to a nicety and 
clear the paragraph with a single bound to alight on the 
next bit of action. And Morton Ackwright would assume 
the physical characteristics of somebody who sits opposite 
the reader on the 8.35 train to town. 

Now this would be all right, quite all right, if the decep- 
tion could be prolonged to the finis; but sooner or later the 
writer is bound to let slip some further hint about Ack- 
wright’s frame or physiognomy and the reader will be 
baffled and infuriated. It is fatal to the success of any 
novel to delay the revelation of some marked peculiarity 
in the hero—a pointed beard say, a double chin or a wig. 
The reader feels cheated, somehow. I well remember my 
disgust on learning a chapter or two from the end that 
Hardy’s Jude was not quite the girl in the tobacco kiosk 
in Latimer Road. My disillusionment was so bitter that 
I abandoned all interest in an English degree and sought 
solace in economics. 

And now for a couple of examples to demonstrate the 
indirect method of character building—a method that 
avaids all the dangers I have described. The selections 
are taken from modern works of fiction. 

(From Her Infinite Variety, by Orme Lewis) 

“Arnold carefully selected a cigarette from his case 
(they were all of the same Virginian brand, but he’d prob- 
ably dropped them in the bath or something), flicked a 
flame from his lighter, and inhaled deeply. Marcia’s grey 
eyes, set wide apart in a lovely oval face, watched his 
every move. He looks young for his forty-three years, 
she thought, and carries himself well; nothing disturbs his 
fine arrowy nose in its short flight and no lines mar the 
smooth medallions which are his temples. 

He tossed away the cigarette and walked towards her, 
marvelling at the way she seemed to grow with each step 
he took. She is a dark slender woman in her thirties, he 
thought, dressed neatly in a frock of linen with grey and 
green stripes. Her lips are parted to reveal teeth of 
almond whiteness .. .” 

Well, there you are. Don’t you feel that you know 
Arnold and Marcia already? At least you know that they 
are not that auditor chap you saw last week and the 
woman you met at the dentist’s. Another few pages and 
Arnold and Marcia are going to be real live characters. 
Now look at this: 


(From Hungry Fortitude, by Caroline Sheppitt) 


“*You had no right to invite them down without my 
permission,’ said Gwen suddenly springing to her feet and 
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looking down from her little over five feet four inches and 
noticing that her husband’s brown hair was thinning on top. 

Rex did not reply immediately, but his lips curled 
back in a sneer to reveal a fine network of teeth. Then, 
extending one blue pin-striped arm he clutched the mantel- 
piece and swung himself to his feet so that his eyes were on 
a level with the picture-rail. His gaze shifted and he 
looked down through her spectacles into the cold blue 
eyes of Gwendoline Eva Musk, eldest daughter of George 
R. Bistall . . .” 


You see what I mean? The clues to the appearance of 
these people are accumulating rapidly and the yarn is 
pushing along steadily all the time. 

I know only one method better than this. I came 
across it by accident in a charming little book called Her 
Mate, by a Mrs. Tyndal Glover. The brief extract which 
follows requires no explanation. 


““How do you like your tea?’ asked Gene gallantly. 

Mason looked up from his guide-book and saw for the 
first time how astonishingly his young wife resembled 
Loretta Young. It was quite incredible. 

‘Two lumps, please,’ he said in an offhand manner. 

Gene loved the way he spoke—like . . . like David 
Niven, she thought. ‘She could feel her heart drumming 
excitedly against her little black two-piece costume at this 
discovery, and her eyelids fluttered as she handed him the 
cup and saucer. Yes, there was no doubt about it—he 
looked like David Niven, too. There was the same...” 


Yes, that’s the safest way to pump rich red blood into 


your characters. Hop. 
° ° 


Autobureauchessy 


“Tt looks as if some penny-in-the-slot machine is envisaged in 
which the medical graduate will be a soulless pawn in the hands 
of an unimaginative bureaucracy.” 

Report of speech in daily paper. 








“Up goes Lawton like this and with a flick of his 
head—goal !”” 
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“I was the Chairman of the Board until I found out about the rates for overtime.” 


The Coming Bus 


| > yb I pleasingly discuss 
That sturdy theme, the London Bus 


For which men advertise a plan 
To make it broader by a span.* 


This, if my calculation’s true, 
Means just half that to each small pew, 


Or the full added grace, mayhap, 
To those who clutch the. weary strap. 


Such, viewed internally, would seem 
A sound and comfortable scheme, 


But stay, and with prophetic eye 
See these great buses roaring by. 


Observe them as they loom ahead, 
How grand that extra width of red. 


Regard them in retire; e’en so 
Their smile gleams broadlier as they go. 


And when they mass, as well they may, 
By dozens in some crowded way 


And jam the traffic even more, 
By this rich plumpness, than before, 


The glory of them, sure, should make 
Up for all that, or I mistake. 


London to-day is dull and drear 
And sadly needs a touch of cheer, 


But when, in all their scarlet pride 
New-furbished, and a span more wide, 


Down her old ways new buses come, 
How grandly will she bloom, by gum. 


*Slight poetic exaggeration Dum-Dvm. 
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THE WORLD ASKS FOR MORE. 
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Impressions of Parliament 





Business Done 
Monday, February 25th.—House of Com- 
mons: Nostalgia. 

Tuesday, February 26th.—House of Com- 
mons: Trade (and Other) Disputes. 
Wednesday, February 27th.—House of 
Commons: All About Man-power. 
Thursday, February 28th.—House of 

Commons: Call ta Action. 

Monday, February 25th.—The Ques- 
tion-paper of the House of Commons 
to-day had the nostalgic appearance of 
a store catalogue. Nostalgic because 
it was a store catalogue of those dear 
dead days when the word “No” was 
a prefix to such phrases as “. . . 
trouble at all, I assure you!” or 
“. . . limit to numbers supplied.” In 
these days, when it is prefixed to the 
name of almost any commodity 
sought by man, woman, child or 
beast, it was what Mr. Clay Keyes 
would call a “beautiful memory.” 

There they were, all the wonderful 
words that used to mean happiness to 
most of us—women’s suits and coats, 
combs, men’s hats, briar pipes, furnish- 
ing fabrics. 

But Sir Starrorp Cripps put an end 
to all the rosy dreams—or nearly all. 
One after another they simply faded 
away. Women’s suits and coats? 
Well, they would remain at eighteen 
coupons a time, and (in spite of a 
deeply-moving plea from Miss ALICE 
Bacon) the next allowance of coupons 
would remain fourteen—so near and 
yet so far from that coveted new suit 
or coat. 

Combs? Well, if any street-seller 
tried to sell one at an excessive price, 
tell a policeman. 

Men’s hats? There’d be more of 
them—in time—possibly. 

Briar pipes? They were difficult— 
but not impossible—to find. “‘Where ?” 
asked Sir Ronatp Ross, with pathetic 
eagerness. “In a_ tobacconist’s!” 
replied Sir StarrorD, with the air of 
one who says “Had-you-there!” 

Furnishing fabrics? The House 
held its collective breath. Furnishing 
fabrics?’ Sir StarForD paused with 
all the precision of a torturer of the 
Middle Ages. Strong men bit their 
lips. The women Members paled, 
leaned forward eagerly. There will, 
said Sir StarrorD slowly, be more in 
1946. 

A cheer rent the air. The hope that 
is so often alleged to spring eternal 
clutched even at this wisp of fabric, 
and felt itself on firm ground. 

That was the end of the excitement 
for the day, or at any rate until the 
extreme end of the day, when there 


was quite a to-do, barney and shindy 
because the junior Minister who 
wound up failed to answer the ques- 
tions the Opposition had put to him 
about the agricultural situation. Lord 


‘ WINTERTON and others were angry at 


this and said so in no uncertain tones. 
They said so so long that a Govern- 
ment motion approving the Govern- 
ment’s agricultural policy was “talked 
out.” Which was, in a way, poetic 
justice—or was it? 

Tuesday, February 26th.—Mr. 
GEORGE Tomuinson, the delightful 
little Lancashireman who is Minister 
of Works, announced to-day (with 
some asperity) that “You can’t erect 











AN ENGLISHMAN’S HOME 


“If there is one place that should be 
free from intimidation it is a person’s 
home.”—Mr. Hogg. 


houses until there is some land to 
erect them on!” Whereupon some 
critic murmured something about 
“castles in the air” that had (so he 
said) been on offer at Election time. 

It is on record in these pages that, 
moving the Second Reading of the 
Trade Disputes Bill, Sir Harriey 
SHawcross, the Attorney - General, 
departed from sartorial convention so 
far as to wear a red tie and handker- 
chief, presumably as a sign of solidarity 
and all that with the proletariat. 
To-day, on the Committee stage (let 
it be added to the record), he wore a 
tie and handkerchief of the most 
impeccable Tory blue. But it was 
soon clear that this was not meant to 
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imply solidarity and all that with the 
Conservative Opposition. 

Far from it. The Bill is a plain, 
simple and brief repeal of the whole 
of the Act passed in 1927, after the 
General Strike, making various altera- 
tions in the Trade Union law, among 
them the forbidding of the sympathetic 
strike and the imposing of conditions 
about membership (or non-member- 
ship) of Trade Unions. The Bill left 
nothing to the imagination—and rather 
less than nothing to the ingenious 
drafters of amendments. 

All that could be done was to put 
down a series of amendments, all 
beginning with the word “except,” 
seeking to save from repeal one after 
another of the clauses in the Act. As 
the repeal of the Act has for the better 
part of twenty years been almost an 
article of religious faith among Govern- 
ment supporters, the amendments met 
with the fate most observers (including 
their authors) expected. But the Act 
took an unconscionable time a-dying, 
and it was quite late before our 
legislators went home. And the Bill? 
It remained as drafted. 

Wednesday, February 27th—Man- 
power was the subject of to-day’s 
debate, and Mr. OLIver LyTTELTon, 
who opened it, made what was surely 
one of the best speeches‘of his career. 
His plea was a clear one. It was that 
the Government should lay aside some 
of its more doctrinaire plans and 
proposals to make way for more 
immediately practical and useful 
schemes which should save our export 
trade and bring us back to prosperity. 
As he wittily put it, we should for a 
time give up “Facing the Future” and 
face the Present. The House has 
become so used to Ministers flourishing 
copies of the Labour election mani- 
festo ‘Let Us Face The Future” that 
the point went right home. 

And, said Mr. LyTTELTon, in order 
to make it possible to face the present 
with the brave smile so beloved of the 
lady novelist, there ought to be a slight 
break in the clouds of Austerity. 
There ought, in fact, to be a little light 
in the darkness, a little outlet for 
man’s (and woman’s) urge to spend a 


little hard-earned money. There came - 


a time in the life of all tired workers 
when they were inclined to say: “I 
think I’d rather have a day in bed 
than another savings certificate.” 

Anyway, we were not making the 
most of our man-power. Too many 
people were still making munitions of 
war that were obsolete before they 
were off the production lines. Too 
many men and women were still in 
the Forces. 

The Prime Minister replied that 
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“As I was saying when you dashed off to the Crusades . 


there was a good deal in what Mr. 
LytrELTon had said but that there 
was no point in overdoing the gloom. 
The Government was planning to give 
more houses, more things in the shops, 
and more brightness for all—but there 
were the hard facts of economic life to 
be considered. 

Speaking with an emotion he rarely 
shows, Mr. ATTLEE appealed to the 
nation to work together for prosperity, 
to sink little political differences in 
face of big national perils. Everybody, 
he said, should ask ‘‘Am J doing as 
much as I should?’ and not “Is the 
other chap slacking?” 

Cried the Prime Minister: ‘The 
restoration of the prosperity of our 
country is no Party matter. I ask 
everyone to join in a campaign for 
prosperity!” 

Thursday, February 28th. — Dr. 
Hersert Morrison (more formally 
known as the Lord President of the 
Council) prescribed a further tonic for 
sufferers from what a Lobby wit has 
called “‘Cripps’ Disease” or “‘mass- 
austeria”’ when the man-power debate 
was resumed to-day. 
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Mr.. BurKE, of the G.P.O., had 
earlier laid the foundations of a more 
cheerful Britain by promising a special 
issue of stamps for Victory Day, June 
8th. These, he said, would be double 
present size—whereupon a_ soured 
critic remarked that that was the only 
kind of “double” most people seemed 
likely to get. 

However, Mr. Morrison, having 
frankly told the House that pensions 
and other desirable things did not 
come by magic, but only from hard 
work, proceeded to invent a slogan or 
two, like those which helped us to win 
the war—the other war. Here are 
some: “We must not go on the loose” 
(in relation to national spending); 
* Britain is Making It!” (in relation 
to our production drive); ‘‘Operation 
Civvy Street” (the whole outlook of the 
nation on everything). 

But perhaps his most striking slogan 
(because it was so unexpected from 
one so combative) was: “I don’t 
want to stir wp any controversial 
argument!” 

Everybody was so surprised that the 
rest of the debate went quietly. 
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Things Alone 
xI 
“Tr’s personality,” once said the ball, 
“that makes me rise from every fall, 
this is the only explanation 
why I can master gravitation.” 


XII 


A symbol said “I represent 

the meanings someone else has meant. 
I personally have no leanings 
towards any of the many meanings.” 


XII 


The sun once said “It is quite right 
that I am called the source of light, 
but it is only fair to tell 

I am the shadow’s source as well.” 


XIV 
A seesaw said “I must confess 
[’m always in a ghastly mess. 
Whenever I feel heavenbound 
I am sure my bottom hits the ground. 
It seems to me the reason why 
is, that I always aim too high.” 
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“Then ME, I suppose, then you.” 


Topsy Turvy 


XXI 


RIX darling what an ulcerous 

world this is, don’t you agree, 

what with Quit This and Quit 
That the poor old Briton seems to be 
cosmicly redundant, and the next thing 
too likely it will be Quit the Planet, for 
which personally speaking I’m almost 
ready at once, because my dear the 
festering inflated men who seem to 
breed in almost every latitude, of 
course the loudest laugh for several 
centuries was when we read about “‘the 
wave of national aspiration” in Cairo, 
which my dear would have been a 
fraction more impressive perhaps in 
1942 when Mr. Rommel was prac- 
tically at Shepheard’s, you know my 
dear how I hate to say an unkind thing 
and of course it’s too possible that bags 


of evidence may have gone astray, but 
I can not recall any epic narratives 
about the Egyptian urge to battle 
against the septic Germans, now 
however I see that all the students 
are declaring war against the brutal 
Briton, by the way darling a thing 
I’m always aching to know, can you 
tell me what part of the day the foreign 
student spends in study because from 
all accounts he puts in so many man- 
hours at demonstrations, barriers, stone- 
throwing and ultimatums he can’t have 
too much leisure for lectures, I now 
see that 2,000 Chinese students have 
been vociferating Quit China to the 
Russians, Haddock my dear says 
the laughable thing though perhaps 
not practical would be if suddenly 
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we did quit everything, not utterly 
he says but just put all the soldiers 
in the ships, stand off about six miles, 
sardonicly observe what happens and 
wait for the S.0.S.s, meanwhile he’s 
got a new Quit Britain movement 
for the H.A.W., which means I know 
you've guessed the England’s Always 
Wrong boys, because honestly why 
they don’t go to Jugoslavia or some- 
where, my dear have you seen the sort 
of thing they say about that poor 
sweet General Anders who has been 
wounded at least five times altogether 
fighting the septic Germans, my dear 
in 1939 he fought for 28 days inces- 
santly until can you believe it he 
finds he’s being attacked by the 
Germans on one side and the Red 
Army on the other, he’s then captured 
by the Russians and kept in jail for 
quite two years, until of course the 
suffering Russians are driven into the 
war, he’s then graciously permitted to 
fight the Germans again and he and 
his lads do hero-stuff from Cassino to 
Bologna, now if you please the Polish 
Government says that his troops 
are not entitled to wear their emblems 
even and he’s not far from being a 
Fascist monster, all of which of course 
is grist and gospel to our own toxic 
E.A.W. too few of whom have ever 
lifted a gun against the Germans, 
and if it comes to totalitalitarian 
ideas, I never shall spell that ribbon 
of a word, could give numerous 
points Haddock says to Mussolini, 
Haddock by the way struck an 
abortive blow in the Quit Bornholm 
campaign and asked the Foreign 
Secretary how many R. troops there 
were there approx, but Bevin said he 
was not in a position to say, which 
considering that we liberated Denmark 
and no other is a noticeable circumstance 
you must agree, assuming of course 
which I do not that you have the 
faintest interest in the cosmic ulcers, 
how are the fox-dogs, and have you 
done a thing about the briar-grove for 
Haddock’s pipes, I suppose you’re 
madly cashing in on the alimentary 
situation, we're growing spring wheat 
in the window-box, and I’m too afraid 
I may have to sow barley in my little 
herbaceous plot, though not before the 
Boat-Race I swear, because my bulbs 
already are behaving electricly, it 
gives me a pain to see them, and 
yesterday I planned out the summer 
holiday, the old boat is back from the 
wars, my dear Haddock towed her back 
in a dinghy like the Fighting Whatisit, 
and we think we shall all tutter-tutter 
up to Oxford like we were going to in 
°39 but of course the septic Germans, 
there’s just a ray of hope that Jack 
may be back in June, we’ve had the 
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longest letter from T’asmania, which he 
quite loved, Haddock says it’s the most 
cosy little island where all the names 
are English, I mean not one reference 
to Warra-warra, the only thing of 
course is that everything is in the wrong 
place, you motor out of Cumberland 
County into Cornwall and on into 
Lincolnshire, and as you go through 
Epping Forest you look up and see a 
hill which they say is Ben Lomond, too 
confusing but enchanting they both 
say though not many stone- throws 
from the South Pole one gathers, 
darling it’s throbworthy to hear your 
Henry is really digging in at Rotary, 
but no my dear Haddock will not come 
and speak for him about P.R. or even 
Newfoundland because he’s made an 
absolute vow against all public utter- 
ance except of course an occasional 
special, and even they accumulate 
leprously, yes my dear I know all that 
about too informal and say anything 
he likes and everything, because that’s 
what quite everyone says, which H. 
says is talking cabbage-water because 
how rude to merely rise and burble 
amorphously after a free meal, and as 
a matter of fact these informal jaws 
nearly always mean a morning’s work 
not to mention nervous expenditure 
frantic boredom and dangerous frustra- 
tion, because the whole time he’s 
thinking Wuy am I making this dreary 
utterance for nothing when I might be 
winning bread in the home, which in 
view of the little overdraft I could 
hardly second more warmly, you do 
understand don’t you darling, and 
please tell them that if there’s one 
place where deep down he’s aching to 
utter it’s the Rotary Club of Little 
Yattering, only you know he’s got 
entangled in theatricals again, about 
which more later, and apart from 
that he’s embogged in miscellaneous 
mush, for one thing it seems there’s 
to be a working-party for the publish- 
ing trade, and H. is beavering about 
for there to be an adequate ration 
of writers on the workers’ section, 
because after all the authors are 
the absolute pitmen of the industry, 
I mean hewing the raw material out of 
their pathetic heads, but he says if 
theyre not too careful there’ll be one 
speechless author on the w-p and 
fifteen printers binders and_ book- 
sellers, and besides it seems they have 
the most rodent grievances, my dear 
thirteen books counting as a dozen and 
so on, as Haddock says what would the 


Income-T'ax bandits say about count- 


ing thirteen pounds as a dozen, then of 
course no Three Years’ Average which 
means if a book takes three years to 
write and then goes well you’re taxed 
like Cresus, and of course no allowance 
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for wear and tear of machinery and 
plant, the creaking brain and body I 
mean, which I think is so savage to all 
professionals, take doctors, my dear if 
a soap-maker’s ill the soap-factory 
goes on churning out the soap and the 
income flows continuous, but if Had- 
dock or the doctor’s ill the whole works 
stops, besides which he says the soap- 
chap keeps on making the same soap 
whereas he has to think out something 
new every day, so he ought to be 
taxed too differently and have the 
largest allowance for wear and tear, 
though whether all this will be in order 
at the working-party, but he says why 
not it’s part of the export drive and if 
you give the authors a square deal and 
quantities of paper they'll do as well 
as whisky, and it’s too true that in 
Copenhagen there were masses of 
English books, only all fabricated in 
Sweden or the Yankland, then he 
says there’s a rumour they ’re thinking 
of having a standard book for export, 
because H.M. Gov thinks the present 
system is foo ununiform and _ anti- 
economic, I mean all these different 
authors writing different books for 
different publishers, and of course they 
all have to have different type and 
covers and everything, whereas of 
course if you had about one standard 
British book every year it would 
save yards of expense and could be 
mass-produced with the same cover 
and a foreword by S. Cripps or H. 
Morrison, which though eager to 
cooperoperate, that’s another pest of a 
word, Haddock is not too sure would 
be a wonderworthy idea, because 
which book 8. Cripps would choose to 
be the standard, personally, of course I 
think it’s too likely the whole thing 
will be nationalized, because at the 
present rate after about two years 
there ll be nothing else fo nationalize, 
Haddock I suppose will have to clock 
in daily at the Ministry of Fiction and 
Fun which if no smoking’s allowed will 
do him lots of good, anyhow now 
perhaps you do understand about the 
speech darling, farewell there is ice on 
the newt-pond but two rose-buds in 
the next bed, too symbolic, your 
subvernal Topsy. A. P. H. 


° ° 


“Our vanmen will call on last week’s 
customers this week, thus delaying the col- 
lection of this week’s customers until next 
week. 

We hope when more workers are avail- 
able, to be able to continue the fortnightly 
service.” 

Laundry notice in West Country paper. 


When we shall, of course, collect last 
week’s customers the week after next. 
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The Festive Board 


HAD always considered chess a 

game of pronounced taciturnity, 

with about as much conversation 
involved as when Yorkshire play 
Lancashire at cricket. I do not 
suppose I was alone in this view. 

I have been enlightened by a study 
of Grieg’s Code Book for Correspondence 
Chess Players. This contains two hun- 
dred and twelve numbered remarks to 
offer your opponent during the course 
of a postal game, and is a happy cross 
between the Naval Code and a Con- 
tinental phrase-book. Apparently you 
append to your move the number of 
the remark you-want to make, thus 
transforming the match into a spirited 
yet economical conversation - piece. 
For, to quote the Introduction, ‘This 
code makes it possible for friendly 
messages to be sent by each player to 
the other without the risk of being 
surcharged postage.” (I am not sure, 
however, that the essence of true 
friendliness is to be found in Message 
195—“You forgot to stamp your 
letter.”) 

The first section is headed ‘On 
Beginning a Game.” If you are of a 
formal disposition you will probably 
select the first phrase: “Greetings! 
I hope we may have an enjoyable 
game.” To which your courteous 
opponent will doubtless briefly respond 
“2” (“Thank you; I am glad you have 
a ‘Code’ Book!’’). More frivolous 
players, into whose souls the true 
sanctity of chess has not yet entered, 
might prefer an exchange consisting 
of “la” and “2a” (“Hi de hi!” and 
“Ho de ho!” respectively). I imagine 
it would be something of a solecism to 
answer “1” with “2a,” and might even 
lead to an abrupt abandoning of the 
match on the plea of incompatibility. 

The second section is “On Passing 
Compliments.” There are exactly eight 
compliments that may be passed, 
although “12” (“I wish you the com- 
pliments of the season”) can perhaps 
hardly be classed as a tribute to a 
sterling bit of play. In “ Discussing 
Last Move,” which follows, a note of 
irrelevance has likewise crept in when 
the literary vanity of the correspondent 
impels him to inquire “21” (“What do 
you think of my reply?”’). A cross- 
reference gives you the choice of.three 
answers to this one, of which the least 
approving, and one that rightly does 
not come in the section “On Pass- 
ing Compliments,” is “138” (“Search 
me!’’). 

Self-esteem comes up again in “145,” 
where the correspondent interrupts the 
game perfectly gratuitously to brag 
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“Oi! Cut it out—where d’yer get that rough stuff from?” 


“T am playing for the county.” There 
is no prescribed answer, though the 
ready Coder might remark rather 
fawningly “‘202” (‘I am beginning to 
realize that you are a very great 
player”’). 

I do not altogether care for the tone 
of “113,” which says with grave 
rebuke, just as the Football Associa- 
tion might say to a recalcitrant foot- 
baller, ““Do you mind a week’s sus- 
pension?” To this you are advised 
to answer in a very off-hand and 
don’t -care manner “72” (‘It’s O.K. 
by me!”’). 

Succeeding chapter - headings are 
“Discussing Position,” ‘‘ Warning” 
(two warnings only), ‘“‘Despondency” 
(“I realize now it was quite unsound ”’), 


“Re-play” and “Re-Gambits.” The 
chapter on “Problems” is _ hardly 
exhaustive, being confined to “108” 
(‘Are you keen on Chess problems ?”’). 
“End Games” is of approximately the 
same length, and is treated in a 
strikingly similar way. 

Skimming rapidly through “Re Late 
Answer” (“Have you not again ex- 
ceeded your time?’’—a nasty one, 
that), “Various Questions” and 
“Various Answers,” we come _ to 
“Appreciation of Moves.” There is no 
doubt that “156” (‘‘Your last move 
was good’’) qualified for inclusion here, 
but I am a little puzzled to understand 
how either “No” or ‘Forgive me!” 
can be construed as Appreciation of 
a Move. After “Acknowledgment” 
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(“Sorry about postage; herein 2d. in 
stamps”) we have a short, stern piece 
on “Illegal Moves,” culminating with 


the rather weak admonition, ‘‘ You ° 


can’t do that there ’ere.” Here again 
one fails to sense the lofty solemnity of 
chess as we know it at the White Rock 
Pavilion at Hastings. 

Next comes ‘Answers Various.” 
The astute reader may note that we 
have already had a section entitled 
“Various Answers,” but there does not 
appear to be a code-phrase to explain 
the difference. “180” (‘‘Lucky man! 
Hope you may have fine weather’’) is 
perhaps the most various of the 
answers. 

The “Capturing” Section has ob- 
viously been compiled by a man of 
letters and lover of the classics. Not 
only have we our old and tried friend, 
“Timeo Danaos et Dona Ferentes,” 
but there are also quotations from the 
B.C.M. (British Chess Magazine?) and 
from the works of the late Conan Doyle. 
Can the learned hand that imparted 
this high literary flavour to the chapter 
have been responsible also for the 
disgraceful levity of its last phrase, 
“Pip, Pip!!”? 

The final sections are “On 'Termina- 
tion,” “Suspending Play,” and ‘“‘Over- 
sight,” the concluding phrase of the 
book being the rather pathetic one, 
‘“T know I shall lose, but would like to 
play on. It is so interesting.” 

It is obvious that one does not have 
to be a chess-player to appreciate the 
value of this book. Indeed, chess need 
not enter into the conversation at all. 
For example: 


Black. I am going away for a few 
days’ holiday. 

White (enviously). You have had all 
the fun so far. 

Black (self-importantly). You will 
see the effects of this obscure move 
later. 

White. Now, do nothing rash, 
please! 

Black. Don’t you worry! I’m all 
right! This games (sic) promises to be 
a lively affair. 

White. I agree. I think your game 
is better than mine. 

Black (hurriedly). Pip, Pip!! 

White (courteously). Ho de ho! 


The only drawback to the “Code” 
book that I can see is that the con- 
versation may grow slightly monoton- 
ous when the game is sliding along into 
its sixth or eighth month and all the 
phrases have been used up. I doubt 
if the most merry-hearted player could 
raise a smile when repetition set in 
and his opponent wittily remarked for 
the fifth time, “35” (““A poor move, 
but ‘mine own’”’). 
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At the Play 





“King Lear” (WINTER GARDEN) 


Mr. Donatp Wo trit’s Lear more 
than makes up for the defects of his 
Othello. Indeed the causes of some of 
those defects, in particular the too 
civilized voice and. bearing, contribute 
to its success. I missed Mr. Wo.rit’s 
earlier season, and the grandeur of this 
performance was fresh to me. I think 
even Lamb, who declared the stage to 
be incapable of conveying 
the true greatness of Lear, 
might have been melted 
by it. It.is still quite 
possible to agree with him 
that “to see an old man 
tottering about the stage 
with a walking - stick, 
turned out of doors by his 
daughters in a rainy night, 
has nothing in it but what 
is painful and disgusting ”’ ; 
but only so far as the 
early scenes are concerned, 
where no magic born of 
the theatre, not even that 
most wonderful illusion of 
all, when Mr. Wotrir 
ceases to be an actor and 
becomes the ancient, heart- 
torn king, can obscure 
absurdities which in read- im 
ing easily disappear in the | 1 iW’ 
theatre of one’s own mind. 
Once this Lear reaches the 
heath we are bound to 
part company with Lamb, 
for now we are no longer 
reasoning creatures and 
are caught ‘up by horror 
and spellbound by the 
magnificence of the poetry. 
And how Mr. Wotrir 


TRAINERS DISAGREE 
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WILKINSON’s Fool, that Mr. GoDFREY 
Kenton and Mr. Eric Maxon played 
Kent and Gloucester well, that Mr. 
RicHarp Lynpaurst brought out 
skilfully Edgar’s touching thoughtful- 
ness, and that I felt Mr. JoHN 
Wynyarp’s Hdmund to be too much 
the leering villain of melodrama. 
Everyone was sensibly dressed, Lear 
meeting the deluge in a sort of 
druidical dressing-gown designed by 
Mr. ERNEST STERN, whose sets, 
centring on a large dolmen, also 
reminded us that here was an early 
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rubbed in the ash-can. This ash-can 

symbolizes much that divides the 

worlds of Read and his housemaster, 

Hartley. Read has been brought up to 

regard school as a place where you go 

to learn, which he wants to do, and his 

keen intelligence is infuriated by the 

apparent imbecility of the codes over 

which he trips at every step; while to 

Hartley the ash-can ceremonial and all 

it stands for is normal, decent and 

immensely important. He is a lovable 

old donkey but a roaring snob, and the 

pollution of the “Saintbury air by 

the accents of Mile End 

appals him. The great 

experiment is failing, and 

he wants it to fail. 

Into the breach steps Lor- 

. raine, a young master back 

from the war, where he 

has seen enough to know 

that at all costs it must 

succeed. He is backed by 

the Headmaster and by 

Hartley's daughter, whom 

he wants to marry. Having 

jumped three years, we 

find Read absorbed into 

the system but unspoilt, 

doing well. Then comes a 

crisis not unconnected with 

a girls’ school next door 

and complicated by Read’s 

outspoken views on the 

disadvantages of the mon- 
astic life. But he wins. 

The comedy is sharply 

pointed, though the play 

overstays its natural end, 

and the discussion con- 

trives to be fair to both 

b fus sides. It is summed up 

with delightful irony in the 

third act when Read’s 

father, a tobacconist of 

independent mind, tells the 


speaks it! He seems to be Lloyd Hartley, M.A... ..... -, Mr. Ceci, TROUNCER astonished Hartley of the 
master of the whole range Read ............ . Mm. Denex Biomrizrp fears he had entertained 
of human feeling. He is Nigel Lorraine, B.A. 2.2... Mr. Rosert FLEMYNG for his son’s continued 


as affecting in gentleness, 

in Lear's reunion with 

Cordelia and his devotion to the Fool, 
as he is in the tremendous passages 
where Lear’s fury and agony break 
out. He never rants, even in the most 
shattering anathema in our language. 
And the detail of his acting is beautiful 
to watch. 

I must say briefly that with Cordelia, 
one of SHAKESPEARE’S stickiest parts, 
Miss Rosatinp IDEN succeeded where 
she had failed with Desdemona, adding 
a moving tenderness to her undoubted 
gift for speaking verse; that Miss 
PaTRICIA JESSEL’s Goneril was excel- 
lent, but Miss RENEE BouRNE WEBB’S 
Regan not so good, owing to a tendency 
to shout; that I liked Mr. Grorrrry 


British king, sprung (among other 
sources) from the legends of the 
Welsh. ERIC. 


“THE GurngA-PiG”’ (CRITERION) 


How much the public schools would 
be revived by the new blood transfused 
in the Fleming Report, and how much 
if at all their peculiar virtues would be 
diluted, this amusing comedy by Mr. 
WaRREN CHETHAM STRODE sets out to 
discover. 

When the guinea-pig, a nice boy 
named Read, transfers from his elemen- 
tary school to Saintbury he is not 
prepared for such introductions to Dr. 
Arnold’s paradise as having his nose 


integrity but agrees that 
to teach living as well as 
learning seems not a bad idea. 

The acting is pretty good all round. 
Perhaps Mr. Ceci TROUNCER lays on 
Hartley a little thick, but memory 
shouts impossible to this. Mr. ROBERT 
FLEMYNG gives a charming performance 
as the humorous, determined young 
master, Mr. DEREK BLOMFIELD shows 
Read’s metamorphosis in a way which 
is crammed full with promise, and 
Miss RacuEL GuRNEY is effective as 
Hartley’s free-thinking daughter. But 
best of all is Miss EpirH SHARPE’s 
extremely sensitive Mrs. Hartley, who 
is too modest to understand how much 
bigger a force for good she is than her 
husband. ERIC. 
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“T thought this was supposed to be a VOLUNTARY 
hospital !”’ 


Our Booking-Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





Poems of Pity 


Tue English Symbolists are easier on their readers than 
the French. As Edmund Wilson put it (comparing Yeats 
with Mallarmé), “it is a world of which one can to some 
extent get the hang, where one can at least partly find 
one’s way about.” Miss EpiraH SITweLi is the most 
gracious of the modern symbolists. It is not difficult to 
understand her personal world of brilliant, springing light 
and shadow. On the one side is the Worm, the darkness 
and the “naked knight in his coat of mail,” on the other 
all living and growing things, typified by the Rose—‘‘the 
rose that weeps in the blood.” Again, the “Gold Man”— 
the profiteer of civilization—is set against the Ragtowers, 
tall and small, and the endless, shuffling procession of the 
Cold. Epirx Srrwe tv has restricted herself to a very few 
images, as T. S. Eliot has done in his latest poems, partly 
to make things clearer, partly because she feels them so 
deeply. Her cry is for compassion; pity for the cold and 
hopeless, with mouths sewed up, “the nations of the dead,” 
pity for the young soldier and his girl in war-time. These 
war-time poems, together with some of her earlier ones, 
have just been published under the title The Song of the 
Cold (MAcMILLAN, 7/6), and they are arranged, for the first 
time, in their proper sequence. This is an important 
matter, for Miss SITWELL is a connoisseur of words (among 
other beautiful things) and her verse, which should always 
be read aloud, is a deliberate pattern of sound. In their 
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right order, now, are the war-time “Serenade: Any Man to 
Any Woman” which has already become famous— 


Dark angel who art clear and straight 
As cannon shining in the air... 


her great satire, “Gold Coast Customs,” and delicious songs 
such as “The Greengage Tree,” which are like the painting 
on a Conder fan. You may say this is artificial; but you 
will recognize the rare combination of a feeling heart and 
an exquisitely cultivated mind. P. M. F. 





A Peopled Kingdom 


As the world becomes less human it is instructive to 
glance at the large insect communities with whom we have 
so much incommon. Mr. C. N. Buzzarp, a retired Anglo- 
Indian officer, notes this pregnant parallel now and again 
in the course of his delightful Shining Hours (Cours, 
10/6), a vivid description of how the author took up bee- 
keeping, among many other expansive pursuits, and how 
for five years he grew olives and wheat in the Riviera 
hinterland and studied his farm’s abounding insect-life. 
He carried out an engrossing series of experiments, mainly 
with bees, and his practical lore includes an account of 
Provencal bee-keeping, which is as simple and efficient as 
the Arabs’. Bee-enemies of course abounded. There was 
the cuckoo-bee who billeted herself on the bumble-bee and 
enslaved her slain hostess’s offspring, and the praying 
mantis, one of which grisly tribe the writer saw slain in 
mortal combat by a hornet. This episode and the story 
of the female mantis’s husbands—who queue up to be 
married and devoured—are the dramatic highlights of the 
book’s natural history, which, broadly based on experts 
like Fabre, has the intimacy of the author’s devoted 
research and of Mr. J. Yuncre-BaTEMan’s excellent 
illustrations. H. P. E. 


The Soviet Stage 


In Actors Across the Volga (ALLEN AND Unwin, 16/-), 
Mr. JosEPpH MacLEop continues the study he began in 
The New Soviet Theatre. Starting with an account of 
the great theatrical activity Russia enjoyed in the latter 
half of the last century, he goes on to describe in detail 
the magnificent response of Soviet players to the war. 
The stage was regarded by their leaders as a weapon of 
stimulation as well as a means of recreation, and nothing 
was spared. In addition to the evacuation of the existing 
companies towards the east (The Doll’s House was a huge 
success with the newly-freed wives of the Moslem Uzbeks!) 
brigades of actors and actresses were dispatched to tour 
the front lines, the factories and the farms. These worked 
at tremendous pressure in circumstances often of the 
utmost discomfort and danger, and were clamorously 
received in programmes heavily loaded with political 
and heroic drama. Out of so much rich experience the 
fruits should be good, and that the Soviet stage is im- 
mensely alive there can be not the least doubt. Although 
it is difficult as yet to assess them by our standards, there 
is no shortage of young writers. What one wants to 
know is how much freedom is permitted them to say 
what they think, even about their own Government, in 
a theatre which confessedly looks at life through a magic 
eye known as “Socialist Realism.” Even Hamlet, it 
appears, is produced in conformity with its tenets. Mr. 
MacLEopD, who is somewhat uncritical, even for so enthusi- 
astic a political partisan, about the other side of the medal, 
does not tell us. His book is a valuable record, but too 
uniformly laudatory to be described as objective. 

E. 0. D. K. 
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Anthropoid Apes 
Her earliest memory, Mrs. GERTRUDE Davies Lintz 
tells us in this fascinating book (Animals Are My Hobby. 
Museum Press, 15/-), is of shedding tears over the caged 
lions in the London Zoo, and her second memory of a St. 
Bernard, which her brothers monopolized, causing her to 


vow that one day she would have a St. Bernard all to- 


herself. In due course this innate sympathy with animals 
found practical expression in the establishment, in New 
Jersey, of kennels for breeding St. Bernards. After 
successful experiments with tumbler pigeons, rabbits, 
guinea-pigs and owls, Mrs. Lintz, almost by chance, 
became interested in apes, and it is her experiences with 
chimpanzees and gorillas which constitute the main theme 
of her book. After nearly twenty years of looking after 
apes as though they were human children, Mrs. Lintz has 
arrived at the conclusion that they are in an intermediate 
stage between animals and men; and she tells of a famous 
minister who, after several visits to one of her gorillas, 
said, in a mystified and disturbed voice, “‘There’s not the 
slightest doubt; those are not the eyes of an animal.” 
Gorillas she ranks still higher than chimpanzees “in 
expressiveness, intelligence and emotional development.” 
Her management of these enormous creatures sometimes 
involved her in hair-raising situations; but neither a 
stand-up fight with one gorilla nor the coaxing of another 
back to his cage during a thunderstorm seems to have 
lessened her affection for her terrifying pets or her courage 
,in dealing with them. H. K. 


Shanghai Correspondent 

The tragedy of books like Rice Bowl Broken (HUTCHINSON, 
15/-), which gives a first-hand picture of the Shanghai of 
1926-41, is that they appear too late. One wonders if 
Miss MADELEINE Munpay’s articles for the Yorkshire 
Evening Post, and the broadcasts on which also, one gathers, 
the book was founded, gave anything like the witches’ 
cauldron impression that obtains here. To take two 
instances: the author’s nauseating description of the Trans- 
Siberian journey of her first leave and her Breughel picture 
of Hitler’s Jews en route for Shanghai on an Italian liner. 
Could either of these have passed muster in their own day ¢ 
A teacher in an international school, and obviously a 
good mixer, the writer has a high opinion of the Europeans 
(Germans and Italians included) who strove to keep their 
jobs and a certain amount of “face” during her dishearten- 
ing years in the Orient. ‘The Chinese seemed to her as 
demoralized by defeat as the Japanese by victory. Our 
efforts to open the Burma Road and send armaments to be 
largely squandered in internecine feuds did not appeal to 
her.» She is a thoughtful observer and a clever photo- 
grapher, and her serviceable strictures on past politics 
should shed—now they can be uttered—a ‘useful light on 
presert history. H. P. E. 


Great Sieges 


In The Enemy at the Gate (MacDoNaLpD, 15/-) Mr. 
REGINALD HARGREAVES has narrated the story of a 
number of famous sieges, from Alaric’s sack of Rome in 
A.D. 410 to the defence of Stalingrad in 1942-1943. It is 
rather surprising, in the middle of the twentieth century, 
to come upon a writer whose political opinions and manner 
of expressing them appear to date from about 1880. In 
a reference to Majuba, for example, Mr. HARGREAVES 
writes: ‘‘Gladstone, with a monstrous invertebracy which 
a parade of nauseating self-righteousness did little to 
disguise, prostrated prestige in the dust and deliberately 
hazarded the future security of the British-born immigrant 
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in South Africa, in a poltroon scramble to conclude peace”’ ; 
Macaulay’s Whiggism is not a distant fact to Mr. Har- 
GREAVES but a source of immediate and acute personal 
irritation, if one may judge from such an outburst as 
“that purblind but profitable partisan prejudice which 
won for its sponsor a comfortable fortune, a seat in the 
Cabinet, a barony, and a reputation as an historian for 
which later generations find it remarkably difficult to 
account.” However, it is better to be heated than tepid, 
to verge on apoplexy than to falter through low blood- 
pressure. Mr. HARGREAVES, who includes Suvorov among 
the Russian generals opposed to Napoleon in 1812, will 
hardly engage the attention of serious students; but the 
ordinary reader will find him interesting and invigorating, 
especially in his account of such comparatively rarely- 
chronicled events as Alaric’s sack of Rome and the fall 
of Constantinople in 1453. H. K. 


Good Likenesses 

Few of the characters in T'he Trip to London (HEINEMANN, 
6/-), a collection of eleven short stories by Mr. Ruys 
Davirs, are estimable or likeable, and yet they nearly all 
have the power to evoke a tolerant affection because of 
their shameless impenitence and because, like Walt Whit- 
man’s beasts, they neither “sweat and whine about their 
condition” (and some are Welsh miners), nor “‘lie awake 
in the dark and weep for their sins.” This, in these days 
of fancy psychology, makes a very pleasant change indeed, 
and it is impossible to doubt their motives or their manner, 
since they go straight for what they want. The title story 
is the poorest, and its heroine, a lusty lady with the habits 
of a female spider (except that other people’s husbands are 
the victims), is the least likely character. The tale of the 
coffin-maker who took a dislike to women and continued 
his trade for “gents only’’; that about the miner who 
refused to wear his wooden leg because part of the money 
raised by a concert for his benefit was required for improv- 
ing the chapel, and the account of the cow driven upstairs 
to aid the dying are very amusing indeed. The author 
is at his very best when he writes about the obstinate 
Welsh people, and is not nearly so good when he comes 
to London and visits the haunts of half-baked intellectuals, 
but each one of the stories is readable, and several could 
be enjoyed over and over. B. E. B. 





A Little Woman To-day 

The English publishers of Claudia (W. H. ALLEN, 9/6) 
announce that the book has had a huge success in America, 
‘‘serialised, dramatised, broadcast and filmed,” and as a 
play over here. Miss Rose FRANKEN’s heroine is a simple, 
attractive, feminine creature putting husband, home and 
children far above the promising stage career that opens 
romantically before her, and, in spite of being delightfully 
foolish at times, has wisdom and sincerity as the foundation 
of her character. It is nice to see that such women are 
popular. The book is a rather domesti¢ story of the early 
days of a happy marriage, and though birth and death both 
come into it, it is on the whole a chronicle of small things— 
of the small things that have the greatest significance. 
Claudia’s attachment to her charming mother is scarcely 
sufficiently in evidence in the early days of her marriage 
to make it very convincing at the end, but, apart from that, 
the book is a perfect example of fiction of its kind, somewhat 
in the Little Women and Good Wives category, brought up 
to date with a certain lightness and a few modern frank- 
nesses, but as sound and sweet as its forerunners in the 
main. B. E. S. 
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driver says he will start abso- 
lutely as immediately as possible. 

The Colonel Sahib, I said, wants his 
car now. 

At once, said Ahmed Khan; the very 
moment the iguana will remove itself 
from the engine. 

Ah, I said (it is a masterful reserve 
that endears one to one’s men), and 
where did the iguana come from ? 

Why, Sahib, he said, from the bar. 

Any pink elephants? I said 

Does the Sahib joke? he asked. 
The iguana belongs to the Adjeetant’s 
Memsahib and is very strong. 

Not stronger than her dog, surely, 
I said. (But I shouldn’t have. He 
never even tried to see it.) 

Sahib, he said, the Adjeetant’s 
Memsahib bought it from a shameless 
Malay man who told her it would kill 
scorpions. But she left it in the bar 
for Mohamed Yusaf to look after when 
she went to the barber. 

Hairdresser, I said. You make her 
sound like the bearded lady. But the 
conversation strays. Like the iguana. 
You say it has escaped into the engine 
of the Colonel Sahib’s car. I say, 
remove it. 

Sahib, it does not wish to be removed, 
and holds on with great strength. 
Certainly the Sahib will remember that 
during the siege of Gwalior the attack- 
ing men finally scaled the walls by 
sending up iguanas and hanging on to 
their tails, so powerful are they. 

Certainly the Sahib does, I said 
(omniscience is obligatory in the Indian 
Army), and it only goes to show that 
man has always been master of iguana. 
Now 

Sahib, for one hour Mohamed Yusaf 
and myself and Raghbir Singh have 
been trying 

And did I not tell Raghbir Singh 
never to come near this mess again ¢ 

The Sahib’s order, he said, is law. 
But Raghbir Singh was passing and 
happened to inquire about the magic 
ration whisky .. . 

Madagascan, I said. And did he get 
any ? 

I told him that all the sahibs say it 
is poison. So he was interested and 
suggested we should try some on the 
iguana. But it only grew stronger. 


Giese said Ahmed Khan, the 








A Morning .with Seac 


Engine Trouble 


Not the whisky, I said. It couldn’t. 

The iguana, he said. And so, Sahib, 
what are your orders ? 

Won’t the car go at all? I asked. 

The engine will go, he said. But 
soon it becomes hot and the iguana 
clearly shows it does not like the heat. 
Yet it will not let go and the Colonel 
Sahib’s driver fears lest he may kill it. 
Which, he says, would be against his 
religion. Sahib, he is a poor Hindu 
and does not have the same ideas as 
you and I. 

Well, what ideas have you? I asked. 

The Chinese cooks, he said, have 
offered to cut off its feet with the meat 
axe, but they will not kill it first. 
And I do not think that the Adjeetant’s 
Memsahib would approve of such 
behaviour. 

Among others, 
won't they kill it? 

They say, Sahib, that the feet of a 
live iguana stewed with durian seeds 
make a fine soup which they want to 
give to their wives, for it will make 
them remain faithful. 

We'll mention that to the Adjutant 
Sahib, I said; though he may not be 
interested. Come, Ahmed Khan, I 
said, bestir yourself. And remember 
that the Colonel Sahib has shot men 
for less than this. (He once winged a 
wine-waiter for pinkening his gin with 
cherry brandy.) 


I said. But why 





“Bon voyage, my pet, and remember 
—the moment you arrive drop mother 
@ parcel.” 
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Sahib, said Ahmed Khan (there had 
been an interval in which he carried 
on a long-range dialogue through the 
mess window), by chance everything is 
now well and the Colonel Sahib’s car 
will leave immediately. 

By what chance? I said. 

Sahib, he said, another shameless 
Malay man came by with a python on 
a bicycle... 

Please, Ahmed Khan, I said. Please! 
(After all, I had been through con- 
siderable strain.) 

Tied to the bicycle, Sahib, he said. 
Coiled several times along the crossbar 
and back and tied there with lianas 
because it was still alive. The Chinese 
cooks, who bought it, had to pay more 
because it was alive and therefore 
fresh. 

Why? LIasked. What are they going 
to do with it? 

Eat it, Sahib, he said. 

I wonder if it’s 
(Distracted, you see. The climate gets 
one down after a time.) Was it a 
large python ? 

I myself have not seen it, he said. 
I only know that the shameless Malay 
man stopped to watch the Colonel 
Sahib’s driver, who was trying to 
persuade the iguana, and suddenly the 
python woke up and ate the iguana. 

Oh, I said (preserving phlegm), and 
so everyone was happy ? 

Except the Chinese cooks, he said, 
because the shameless Malay man at 
once put up the price of the python. 

And except the Adjutant’s Mem- 
sahib, I said. 

As for that, he said, I think all will 
be well. Mohamed Yusaf can buy 
another iguana cheap from a good 
Mussulman whom he knows down the 
road, and, Sahib, if we add this small 
sum to the Adjeetant Sahib’s wine- 
bill I do not think he is likely to notice. 


° ° 


Hot Rhythm 


“Sr. KATHARINE’S CHURCH 
SAVERNAKE FoREST 


Of course. 
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Tome pday | Ests. 1742 


wile WHITBREAD 


At the moment, when threadbare ward- ° & € [ 

robes are once more being shaken and O. TD. 
turned, it seems as if the long-promised 
“tomorrow.” will never come. But the 




















day cannot now be far away when the 
amenities of pre-war days will combine 
with new post-war products to give us 
the well-being and comfort we have 


been denied for so long. When that j Brewer Ss 


time comes, ‘ Celanese’ Products will 


be there to give a background of luxury of a le an da stou A 
to every-day life. : 
for over two centuries 
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* Whether it’s a vegetable pie or 
a pre-war steak and kidney, be 
sure to add some Marmite to bring 
out the flavour and to provide 
essential vitamins. So for the sake 
of both flavour and good health, 
MARMITE. 4 concentrated S©& that Marmite is added to all 
Yeast Extract containing Vita- pies, stews, soups and other meat 





mins of the B, complex. or vegetable dishes. Marmite makes | 
Riboflavin - 1.5 mg. per ounce. a | 
Niacin - 16.5 mg. per ounce. delicious gravy. 





In Jars: 1 oz. 6d., 2 oz. 10d., 4 oz. 1/6, 8 oz. 2/6, 16 oz. 4/6, from all grocers and chemists 











Note these 
Facts 


COLDS AND ’FLU 
have one thing in 
common with Neuritis, 
Headache, Toothache, 
Sleeplessness and 
Rheumatism : 
safe and speedy relief can 
be obtained from them all 
by taking two tablets of 
* Genasprin ’. 

Taken in the early stages, 
‘Genasprin’ will ward off a 
Cold or ’Flu. It circulates in 
the blood and gradually re- 
leases minute doses of salicylic 
acid, a potent antiseptic which 
combats cold and ’flu germs. 
In the later stages of ‘flu 
*Genasprin’ can be used with 
perfect safety to reduce the 
temperature and calm throb- 
bing nerves. 

‘Genasprin’ is the completely 
pure, completely safe form of 
aspirin that will not harm the 
heart or digestion. Ask your 
chemist for it; he has it 
in stock at 1/Sd. and 2/3d. 
‘Genasprin’ is one of the things 
for which it is not necessary to 
accept a substitute. 


At any time of strain or pain 
‘GENASPRIN’ 
sees you through ! 
The word ‘Genasprin’ is the registcred 


trade mark of Genatosan Limited, 
Loughborough, Leicestershire. 
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NAME TAPES 


To avoid disappointment, 
customers are urged to order 
from their retailer well in 
advance. We regret that weare 
still unable to execute orders 
with our usual promptitude. 


J. & J. CASH LTD., Dept. Pu.26, COVENTRY 




















includi d a4 
pingadine.. 3° each 
Obtainable only from Retailers 
JAMES NEILL & CO. (Sheffield) LTD. 








ary : 

Put your dentures into a tumbler of warm water 
with a capful of STERADENT in it. 
you sleep STERADENT gets to work. 
solution removes film and stains. 
lizes your false teeth by its harmless, active energy. 
In the morning rinse thoroughly, preferably under a 
tap. Ask your chemist for it. 


Steradent 


FOR ALL DENTURES, INCLUDING THE NEW ACRYLIC RESINS 
STERADENT LIMITED, HULL & LONDON 


Stir well. While 
This cleansing 
STERADENT Steri- 
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Used and trusted by 
Generations of Sufferers 


from 
RHEUMATISM, 
LUMBAGO, 
SCIATICA, 
STIFFNESS, ETC. 


ELLIMAN’S UNIVERSAL 
EMBROCATION 
is now 
MORE PRECIOUS 
THAN EVER 


so please use it sparingly. 
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MEDICINAL 
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based on the skill 








and experience of 


three generations 


THOMAS KERFOOT & Co., Ltd. 
Vale of Bardsley + Lancashire 
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2/6 per pair, of lronmongers and Stores or 
direct (post ). One coupon per pair. 


; TEDSON, THORNLEY & Co., ROCHDALE. 
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ANCOSTUR 
Bitters 
is mach better: 
Ask for it i 





If your usual Wine Merchant is unable to 


supply you, you are invited to send his 
name and address to Angostura Bitters, (London) 


Ltd., 83 Cannon St., London, E.C.4, England.) 
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RADIO 
RENTALS 
T= SERVICE 


IMPORTANT NEWS 


Deliveries of our new post- 
war model now arriving. 
Getyour Priority Certificate 
at our nearest branch.* 


% See Telephone Directory 
for local address. 


Maintenance and ER E E/ 


. 


Service completely 
All Valves ae FRE é/ 
A Small Rental EVERYTHING! 
Head Office: 92, Regent St., London, W.! 
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OLD BLEACH 


household and embroidery 
LINENS 


and 


i © 
FURNISHING FABRICS 


THE OLD BLEACH LINEN CO. LTD., RANDALSTOWN, NORTHERN IRELAND 
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Tacqmars Ballet Scarf 


Lac des Cygne’ 


at the leading stores or From 


Jacqmar 


16,GrosvenorStrect, London.W. 















When 


‘Golden Shred” 


reappears upon the 
breakfast table 
you will know that 


The Worlds Best 


Marmalade 


is being made again. 
Until then the 
Marmalade to buy is 


SR. 


James Robertson & Sons (P.M.) Ltd., 
Golden Shred Works, London, 
Paisley, Manchester, Bristol 

















| MAXIMUM RETAIL PRICE 
i 25/3 per bottle. 
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What is an Invisible Asset? 





Wherever Solvents are used 


in any quantity, the wastage 7 e 
caused. by -evaporation is {\ 
really an invisible asset. For- 


tunately it is an asset that can 
readily be translated into terms 
of pounds, shillings and pence, 
with the aid of a Solvent recovery 
plant. If you would like to know 
if solvent recovery would be 
a worth while proposition in 
your case, our advisory depart- 
ment is always willing to supply 
the necessary information. 


SUTCLIFFE SPEAKMAN 


& COMPANY LTD., LEIGH, LANCASHIRE 
London Office: 82 King William St., E.C.4 
Telephone: Mansion House 1285-6 







































































VENT-AXIA LTD. 
9 Victoria Street, Maas 
London, S.W.|. \@F \ 
And at: Ay 
CLASGOW, MANCHESTER, 
BIRMINGHAM & LEEDS x 2 











The Premier Brand 


Obtainable only on your 
Preserve Ration 


THE BEAR HONEY CO. LTD, 
We ee, 
— TYRES 


THE NORTH BRITISH RUBBER COMPANY LTD EDINBURGH AND LONDON 

















BENSON nd HEDGES, 
Ud Bond Street W 7.23 


makers of fine cigarettes and smoking tobacco 
offer 
DUTY FREE 
{ to members of H. M. Navy [Ships in commis- | 
sion) and H. M. Forces in India, Burma, 











Ceylon, S.E.A.C. 


SUPER SPECIAL | 


VIRGINIA | MIXTURE 
500 for 17/- 4+ lb for 8/- } 
1lb for 15/- 





1,000 for 52/- 
delivered free 
Send full address with remittance to Benson 


and Hedges (Overseas) Limited, Dept. H.M.P. 
43 Old Bond Street, W.1 




















Fur =n abbreviation | 
of INFLUENZA 


=A 
Ceph0s zie 


SOLD EVERYWHERE I's & 3% inc PurTax | a 








PRODUCT OF THE ROOTES GROUP! 


March 6 1946 








The Dog Foods he 
knows you know 
he likes... 


SPRATT’S 


BONIO- OVALS 
& WEETMEET 


SPRATT’S PATENT 
Ltd., LONDON, E.3 






















HAER @) S/H 


A perfect dressing and a sovereign specific 
against falling hair, scurf and dandruff. 
Promotes hair growth. Invigorates the 
scalp. Petrole Hahn is non-inflammable. 


5/- and 7/6 per bottle (including Tax) 


Limited stocks on sale at good - class 
Hairdressers, Chemists and Stores. 














Te a) \ 
as ee ee 
‘oO = 
ELK 


TABLES 


Limited supplies and service are now 
available and enquiries are invited. 
Tel. North 2747 (13 lines). 
263-275, HOLLOWAY RD., LONDON, N.7. 














aia 
RODINE 


Rodine wili rid your 
premises of rats quickly. 
71 & 1/3 
T.HARLEY LT? PERTH SCOTLAND 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS 
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Time and again mothers have found 
that KEPLER makes a world of 

difference to a child’s pro- 
gress during the difficult 
winter months. Our winters 
are always “‘tricky’’—what 
with the weather, and so 
many colds and illnesses 
about. Children need 
something extra if they are 
to keep really sturdy, and 
KEPLER is exactly what they require, 
KEPLER gives children generous 
quantities of the important protec- 
tive vitamins (A and D). At 3/3d. 
and 5/9., KEPLER costs a little 
more — but a child’s health is worth 
the extra. Get KEPLER today! 


Dorville 
| \Chethewl 
| a 


AT 


DORVILLE HOUSE 


ONLY WHOLESALE 


Y 




















See them through the winter with 7 
ahi) | oa 
“KEPLER 
Made from the purest cod liver oil and malt extract, one fluid ounce of KEPLER ROSE & BLAIRMAN LTD. DORVILLE HOUSE MARGARET ST. LONDON W1 
— ot less than 3,500 Int. Units of Vitamin A and 500 Int. Units of 
itamin D. 


BURROUGHS WELLCOME & CO. LONDON. 











iF 

GOOD THINGS come by two and two, 
Quadrangles and cloisters, 
Orchid sprays and glamour girls, 
Foaming stout and oysters. 
R.A.F. and wizard types, 
Pheasant chicks and coops, 
Holmes and Watson, Scots and pipes, 
SYMINGTON’S AND SOUPS. 


W. SYMINGTON & CO. LTD., MARKET HARBOROUGH. 
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FROM A FAMOUS INDIAN 
CAVALRY REGIMENT 














“Just like the pukka Blighty 
Barneys (of blessed memory!) 


Dear Sirs, 


This comes on a sudden impulse due to a tin of 
your most excellent tobacco found in a small, out- 
of-the-way shop in the bazaar of the next village. 
The price sky-rocketed when the “box-wallah” 
saw my eager face... . 


I would like to comment on the amazing fresh- 

ness of the tobacco, which must have been at the 

, very least twelve months old. It tasted just like 
‘ the pukka Blighty Barneys (of blessed memory !). 


It’s a rare luxury out here. In fact if someone 
happens to come across a tin, he walks about all 
day with a huge smile on his face (another rare 
luxury out here). 

I'll close this brief epistle (in a cloud of smoke) 
with best wishes and a hope of many more years 
of Barneys. 

[The original letter can be inspected.] 


a? cal 





ge : i % 
$ 4 
Cee cogil aia > ee 


. Barneys (medium), Parsons Pleasure (mild) 
Punchbowle (full). 2/10}d. oz. 


(267) Mave sy JoHN Sinciair Ltp., BatH Lange, NEWCASTLE-ON-TyNE ® | 











Are you 
Winter Weary? 





HERE will be few regrets at 

the passing of winter. Those 

sombre, wet, chilly days have 
been a trial of strength and resis- 
tance which we shall all be glad to 
relinquish. It is important now 
that you refresh your tired body, re- 
build vitality and regain the strength 
and energy which will enable you 
to enjoy the brighter days ahead. 





Delicious ‘Ovaltine’ will help you to 
do this. It will reinforce your daily 
dietary in important nutritive ele- 
ments required to build up physical 
fitness, strengthen the nerves and 
create new stores of energy. Taken 
at bedtime, it will assist you to enjoy 
that deep, peaceful restorative sleep 
that starts you off on the right foot 
every morning and keeps you in 
step with the duties of the day. 
‘Ovaltine’ is a scientific combination of 
Nature’s best foods—malt, milk and eggs—. 
presented in a concentrated and most easily 
digestible form. Because of its outstanding 
health-giving properties it is the food 
beverage regularly used in the leading 
hospitals and nursing homes throughout 
the world. 


Drink delicious 


Ovaltine 


Jhe Cup that Cheers, 
)Psme 7 lortifies & Sustains 
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